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COLLABORATION. 


To collaborate happily and _ successfully 
(the terms are, in this case, synonymous ) 
you must first catch your collaborator. 

Nothing surely could be more clearly im- 
possible than to share your inmost thoughts, 
your first conceptions of ideas, in whose 
faces you are yourself almost ashamed to 
look, with an wuncongenial or unsympa- 
thetic partner. Above all, your collaborator 
must be your friend, and there must be be- 
tween you all the love, forbearance, and 
sympathy that the word friendship implies. 
You'll need them all—and something 
more !— before you have worked a week 
together. 

In the course of my life I have collabo- 
rated, once or twice, for business reasons, 
with acquaintances, and with poor success. 
Twice in my life I have collaborated with 


my two closest friends, and the results were 
in every way happy. 

Several years ago I wrote a novel, “The 
Beau’s Comedy,” in collaboration with Miss 
C. A. Harper, now aSsociate professor of 
English literature at Mt. Holyoke College, 
who has been my friend since the days when 
we both were students at Radcliffe College. 
For an all too short period of seven years I 
collaborated in playwrighting with Mrs. 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, whose  un- 
timely death was a loss, not only to her 
friends, but to all who loved the clean and 
high-souled work for which she stood. To- 
gether we wrote and produced, in England, 
“The Breed of the Treshams,” “ Matt of 
Merrymount,” “Boy O’Carroll,” and 
“Young Fernald”; in America, “A Rose 
o’ Plymouth Town,” “The Road to Yes- 
terday,” “The Lilac Room,’ and “The 
Substitute.” 

As to methods of work, in both instances 
I can say only that two heads are better 
than one, provided that they think alike in 
things that are essential — and friends must, 
else they could not be friends! As to de- 
tails of collaboration, Miss Harper and 1 
had, in theory, a beautiful system of work. 
She wrote all the odd-number chapters, I 
wrote the evens, and then each revised the 
other’s chapters. It was very pretty in 
theory, but in practice we revised together, 
squabbling over each word, sentence, and 
situation, a process which resulted in so 
completely fused a style that to-day neither 
of us can lay hand on a single sentence and 
say definitely : “ This child is mine!” 

But it is to be remembered that for years, 
before we wrote “The Beau’s Comedy,” we 
had made a practice of reading to each 
other all that we wrote, and criticising each 
other’s work, so that we had really to make 
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but a step to .actual collaboration. Even 
so, we found our partnership at moments 
stressful. Miss Harper used at times to re- 
tire with her manuscript to the fastnesses 
of the wood-shed. I was her guest at her 
country house during the months of our 
collaboration, so she nobly resigned the 
study to me. She always insisted that she 
spent her time in smoothing our ruffled 
hero and setting him to bask in the sun, 
whereupon, in the succeeding chapters, I in- 
variably came and rolled him in the mud ; 
but she is as much of the contemplative and 
well-mannered eighteenth century as I am 
of the active and robustious seventeenth, so 
that our coming forth alive at the end of 
the collaboration, and with a tolerable book 
to our credit, is the more remarkable. 

“The Beau’s Comedy” may, however, be 
looked upon as a joyous stunt. The plays 
in which I worked with Mrs. Sutherland 
covered a far longer period and were, in 
the main, far more serious, as occupation 
outweighs recreation. 

Our method, Mrs. Sutherland’s and mine ? 

Well, like all collaborations, it was, a mat- 
ter of complement and supplement. She 
was stronger in modern work, I in old-time 
plots and episodes. She had far more 
color, I had perhaps more form. She hated 
to structure the plots with which her brain 
was teeming. I always liked to do 
scenarios, where scene sprang from scene as 
logically as b follows a. We both did, 
single-hand, volumes of one-act plays. Hers 
is “ Po’ White Trash”; mine is “ Allison’s 
Lad.” Any one who wished to study our 
distinctive styles might read them, but he 
would come away, I think, none the wiser 
as to which did which scenes in our col- 
laborated plays. For, by dint of working 
and playing together for months and years, 
traveling together, bearing ill luck and good 
together, we’ came fairly to think in the 
same language. It would puzzle me now 
io say to which of us any given line in our 
later writings was owing. 

“The Road to Yesterday,” our  best- 
known play in America, may be used as an 
illustration. As far back as 1903 I got an 
idea for a very light play, in which a little 


girl, with her head stuffed full of the non- 
sense of the sham historical novels, so much 
in vogue at that period, should dream her- 
self back in the actualities of “the good old 
times,” and should awake, frightened half 
out of her wits. I intended the play for 
Radcliffe, where I had put on several pieces 
in my younger days, but when I outlined 
the plot to Mrs. Sutherland, she cried out 
that this was no trifle for college girls, but 
the beginnings of a big play. Then between 
us we made the play that is familiar to so 
many people, fantasy, if you will, or serious 
study of the age-old doctrines of reincarna- 
tion, if you prefer. I did the first draught, 
I remember, but my direful first and fourth 
acts (the modern acts ) went by the boards. 
In their place Mrs. Sutherland wrote a first 
act, which I still-consider a masterly piece 
of twofold exposition, where not only the 
initial stages of the plot were unfolded, as 
in any first act, but the theory of reincarna- 
tion, as well, and the wistful fourth act, on 
the edge of the dream, which I cannot see, 
even to this day, without feeling a lump rise 
in my throat. The second and third acts, in 
the old time, were more largely mine. 

In the case of “ The Substitute,” 
another instance, the initial idea was en- 
tirely Mrs. Sutherland’s. We talked it over 
for a few months, in the intervals of other 
work, suggesting, discussing, and discarding 
scenes. Then I flung together a draught, 
which was really an elaborate scenario, and 
Mrs. Sutherland revised the draught, cut- 
ting, re-combining, and writing in 
scenes. 

That’s the way in which we wrote plays 
together, and, when all is said, it is easier 
to collaborate in a play than in a novel. 
For any play, though it bear the name of a 
single author, is in reality the work of many 
hands. Augustus Thomas has said, and 
truly, that plays are not written, but re- 
written. Manager, producer, actors, great 
and small, all bear their part in shaping 
what the audience finally sees, a thousand 
miles remote, it well may be, from what the 
author not only saw “ behind his eyes,” but 
actually placed on paper, when he said: 
“My play is finished.” Perhaps because a 
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play is admittedly a composite work, you 
hear of three instances of collaboration in 
playwrighting to one in book-writing. But 
whether in plays or in books, to speak from 
my personal experience, a collaboration, to 
be successful and happy, depends entirely 


on your choice of collaborator. To shape, 
not one work, but several works in com- 
mon, two people must have the love, the 


understanding, the mutual forbearance that 


is found only in a close personal friendship. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. Beulah Marie Dix. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MANUSCRIPT. 


The neatest and simplest, as well as the 
most convenient way to keep a record of 
articles and stories, sold or unsold, seems 
to me to be by the card system. This al- 
most sounds like some intricate mathe- 
matical problem, but it is n’t. 

In one of the drawers of my desk is a 
little card tray, wide enough for ordinary_file 
cards, five by three inches, and long enough 
to fit across the end of the drawer. In one 
end of the tray is a file containing 250 cards, 
taking up about four inches of space, and 
indexed with alphabet cards for each letter. 
If my “literary business” (one phase of 
writing is business) ever becomes exten- 
sive enough to require it, the tray will hold 
750 cards, or 750 records of stories or arti- 
cles. 

The ruling of my cards is the ordinary 
ledger ruling. This ruling might be better, 
but it is convenient. There is space across 
the top for two lines of title, explanation, 
etc. On the first line I write the title of the 
story or article. At the left end of the sec- 
ond line I write the year, as “1911,” and at 
the right end I write the number of words 
in the article. The rest of the second line 
is used to tell the number of photographs, 
drawings, etc., sent with the article. 

The ledger ruling divides the card in the 
middle from top to bottom. At the left of 
each half there is a narrow column that 
serves for the sending date, as “July 18,” 
and at the right of each half there is another 
narrow column for the return date, as “July 
26.” Between these two narrow columns is 
a space wide enough for the name of each 
magazine to which the manuscript is sent. 


id 


The card has nine lines below the title 
line, and, being divided through the middle, 
affords a record for eighteen trips to maga- 
zines. In this day of consolidated magazines 
eighteen trips will about determine the pros- 
pects of a story or article. If more trip- 
records are needed, as was the case with 
one of my stories, a new card can be made 
out and attached to the old one by a drop 
of glue in one corner. 

When a story is sent out, I enter the 
name of the magazine, with the date of send- 
ing, on the left. When the manuscript 
comes back, if it does, I enter the date of 
its return on the right. If the date of re- 
turn from one magazine is the same as the 
date of sending it to the next, it shows 
prompt action. Most of my returned stuff 
is sent out again the same day. One 
article, now on its seventh trip, has never 
stayed at home over night since it started 
out to find a magazine home. A story, on 
its seventh trip, has been revised three 
times since it started, but has been home 
only one night since January 11. 

It is seldom that a story or article goes 
eighteen trips, and there is plenty of room 
at the bottom of the card for a record of the 
final disposition. If I have plenty of space 
left, I give this final record three lines, one 
for the date of acceptance, one for the date 
of payment and the amount, and one for the 
date of publication. This could all be en- 
tered on the line under the title, at the top 
of the card, if desired. 

When a story is finally disposed of, the 
record card can remain in the file without © 
being in the way or in any way interfering 
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with the ease of finding “live” cards. With 
a book record, the “dead” leaves get in the 
way, but with a card record the live cards 
are kept nearest the index card, and are the 
first the finger touches. It isn't necessary 
to turn over several pages aiter you find the 
alphabet head of the department. This 
saves time. I can tell in ten seconds where 
any article was sent, exactly how long it has 
been gone, how many times it has been 
offered, the price paid, and the date of pub- 
lication, if accepted, with other useful infor- 
mation. 

When any file contains a record of forty 
or fifty articles or stories, an index becomes 
necessary for convenience in remembering 
just what stories or articles have been sent 
away. It is an unnecessary burden on the 
mind to try to remember the first letter of 
all titles. It is also convenient to know, 
sometimes, how much “literary business ” 
has been transacted. 

For those reasons I added a condensed 
record to my file. Beginning January 1 of 
this year, I entered the title of every story 
and article in regular order as finished, on 
index cards, marked “Lists of articles, 
stories, etc., in file.” The date of the com- 


pletion of the manuscript is entered on the 
left, enabling me to see how often and how 
regularly I have finished stuff. On the right 
of the title is enough space for the word 
“ Sold,” the date and the amount, the latter 
coming near the edge of the card. 

It is encouraging to see the frequent ex- 
tensions, showing sales, and when the sev- 
eral cards have so many entries that the dol- 
lar marks on the right begin to form a 
column effect of themselves, it makes a fel- 
low feel like work. Of forty-four articles 
and stories entered on five cards, twenty are 
marked sold, the checks received aggregat- 
ing $264. All of the sales are articles, 
strange to relate, and the price does not 
average very high, but it is a fair showing 
for such irregular work as the cards prove I 
have done. Some of the other twenty-four 
manuscripts will very likely be sold, raising 
the amount of compensation for the four 
months’ work. 

All writers should have a record and 
should keep it up to the minute. If it is 
simple enough, it takes but a few seconds for 
each trip of each manuscript, and it is well 


worth while. Charles Claude Casey. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THE LAW OF THE PARAPHRASE. 


The confusion which exists among editors 
and reporters as to the form, or tense, of an 
abstract of a speech or interview makes de- 
sirable an endeavor to formulate, if only 
tentatively, the Law of the Paraphrase. The 
nature of the diversity of practice will be in- 
dicated by a comparison of the following ex- 
tracts :— 


Boston Globe: 
Public School 


Grafton Cushing said that the 
Association has come to recognize 
that it was necessary to organize along political 
lines. It had, in fact, built up a machine, and the 
men who controlled it were political bosses, though 
the word boss was used in a good sense, he ex- 
plained. In the beginning, probably without know- 
ing it, the organization was essentially a Protestant 
New England body. Later every effort had been 
made to escape from the apparent position of sec- 
tarianism. 


Boston Herald : Grafton D. Cushing said that the 
Public School Association has come to see that it 
is necessary to organize along political lines. They 
have, in fact, built up a machine, and the men who 
control it are political bosses, though the word boss 
is used in a good sense, he explained. In the be- 
ginning, probably without knowing it, the organiza- 
tion was essentially a Protestant New England body. 
Later every effort has been made to escape from the 
apparent position of sectarianism. 

These reports, it may be stated, were 
originally identical, but one paper changed 
the tense of the verbs. Which is right ? 

It has seemed to the writer that Bacon, in 
his “ Wisdom of the Ancients,” when relat- 
ing the fable of the Sphinx, has well illus- 
trated, with no thanks to the rhetoricians, 
the simple principle which underlies the law 
of the paraphrase. He says :— 
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“Oedipus, with presence of mind, replied 
[that ] it was man who, upon his first birth 
and infant state, crawled upon all fours in 
endeavoring to walk; but not long after 
went upright upon his two natural feet; 
again, in old age walked three-footed, with 
a stick; and at last, growing decrepit, lay 
four-footed confined to his bed.” 

It will be seen that, while general truths 
are stated, the past tense is used, all being 
considered as dominated by “ Oecedipus re- 
plied.” The ancient speaker’s sayings are 
merely recounted after the manner of a re- 
porter. 

As an example of literal address, an Eng- 
lish statemen’s famous declaration may be 
taken. He said :— 

“Tf I were an American, as I am an Eng- 
lishman, and a foreign foe were landed in 
my country, I never would lay down my 
arms,” ete. 


. v 
A close paraphrase, on the Baconian 


principle, would be :— 

“He said that if he was an American, as 
he had been [born] an Englishman, and a 
foreign ioe was landed in his country, he 
never would lay down his arms,” etc. 





( Lay here possesses a true ethical, or logi- 
cal, tense, and hence cannot be rendered past.) 

What may be called the ethics of the law 
of the paraphrase is the circumstance that 
the reader is continuously reminded by the 
form of expression that it is a setting forth 
of a writer’s or speaker’s views in the re- 
porter’s own language and style ; this form, 
furthermore, carrying a warning or sugges- 
tion of unliteralness, with a possible degree 
of inexactness, the blame for which, justice 
requires, should be rightly placed. 

The rules of the paraphrase may accord- 
ingly be stated :— 

1. All verbs should be in the past tense, 
subject only to the occasional exception of 
logical fact. ( Note lay in example. ) 

2. The subjunctive form (example: If I 
[he] were) is inconsistent, in speech para- 
phrase, with the governing tense ( example : 
He said), and therefore improper. 

In this particular application of the law it 
is obvious that a grammatical principle, in 
itself good in a certain relation, has merely 
given way to one which, in the new circum- 
stances, serves a larger purpose. 

The Editor and Publisher. Frank Munroe. 





HIGH PRICES FOR SHORT STORIES. 






This is unquestionably the day of the 
author — especially the author of short fic- 
tion such as the standard magazines com- 
pete for in the literary market place. In- 
deed, it is his day exclusively —so far as 
his brothers of the pen—or the typewriter 
—are concerned. For to-day the curious 
condition prevails that makes it reasonable 
for an author to receive four hundred to a 
thousand dollars for a short story, and to 
receive perhaps three hundred dollars, 
all told, in royalties from a published novel 
running from six to ten times the length of 
that short story. Moreover, at the same 
time that magazine editors are begging him 
to let them pay him four, five, six, seven 
hundred dollars for a single short story of 
from 5,000 to 7,000 words, there is not a 








book publisher in the countr® that would 
consider for an instant the proposal to pub- 
lish in a single volume a collection of that 
same author’s short stories! The fact is 
that the standard magazines, by devoting 
more and more space to short stories, have 
absolutely killed, as a commercial possi- 
bility, the old-time single volume of short 
stories. 

It would appear that the public’s demand 
for the short story of literary commerce — 
even the common, or garden, variety of 
short story —is incapable of satisfaction. 

The result is the authors — who are busi- 
ness men, though they may deny it — to-day 
have the magazine publishers at their mercy, 
and where yesterday a “good” short story 
might be bought—the sale including all 
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rights —for a hundred dollars, a “good” 
story at that price to-day is almost as rare 
in an editorial office as a Lucullan ragout 
of ‘butterfly wings in the kitchen of a 
modern restaurant. 

Fifteen years ago Henry M. Alden, then 
active in the editorship of one of the oldest 
and most famous of American magazines, 
nearly lost his breath when he read, in a 
note accompanying a short story by Owen 
Wister, that the author thought it worth 
three hundred and fifty dollars. To-day the 
same writer could collect $1,500 apiece for 
such stories as he might promise to write 
next year. 

The case of Alfred Henry Lewis is simi- 
lar. His first “ Wolfville” stories were 
sold by him at an average price of a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each. At the moment 
of writing —and the scale may rise before 
this article sees type— Mr. Lewis’s lowest 
rate —his friendly rate —for such short fic- 
tion as he is able to write is ten cents a 
word. An ordinary length magazine story, 
in other words, is worth to him and to the 
editor who buys it—and he buys it when 
he has the chance, gladly—six hundred 
dollars. 

Jack London is another case in the “ in- 
creased cost of fiction,” which has more 
than kept pace with the increased cost of 
living. Jack London less than fifteen years 
ago was writing stories for a Boston 
youth’s paper’ and an old established maga- 
zine at seventy-five dollars each, and Jack 
was glad to get it! Now a Jack London 
short story costs seven hundred and _ fifty 
dollars, and any publisher is overjoyed at 
the chance to make a contract with Mr. 
London for stories at that price “for future 
delivery.” The increase of nearly 1,000 per 
cent. is in excess even of the increased cost 
of living. Yet authors profess to be “ bad 
business men.” 

A few years ago Samuel Hopkins Adams 
was a reporter on the New York Sun. To- 
day he writes for the magazines. And they 
cheerily pay him five hundred dollars apiece 
for his short fiction stories. 

It wasn’t so many years ago that Emer- 
son Hough was working on a newspaper, 


and, between fishing trips, acting as editor of 
a small but excellent out-of-doors magazine, 
contributing gratis to the publication work 
that would to-day, if newly written, be 
worth to him five hundred dollars a story — 
for at a less price than that Mr. Hough re- 
fuses to write brief fiction. Moreover, two 
or three magazines at the present time have 
the call on all he does. 

In the case of Mr. Hough, however, his 
first big audience was won him by a novel 
—‘ The Mississippi Bubble.” Yet numer- 
ous indeed are the writing men and women 
who seem unable to attract a book follow- 
ing —or perhaps “unwilling” would be a 
better word. They are satisfied with the 
immense clientéle they have won by way of 
the magazines. A case in point is that of 
Richard Washburn Child, who has only re- 
cently published his first book, while for 
three years he has readily found a market 
for his short stories at from three hundred 
to five hundred dollars apiece. 

Another similar case is that of Gouverneur 
Morris, the Robert Louis Stevenson of the 
present day. About fifteen years ago a 
small book by Gouverneur Morris, entitled 
“Tom Beauling,” was issued. Its sale was 
modest. Mr. Morris, then a college under- 
graduate, turned to short stories. A short 
story by him to-day costs the editor lucky 
enough to get it five hundred dollars. Ellis 
Parker Butler is another distinctly magazine 
fictionist who has never published a novel, 
though single short stories by him have ap- 
peared in booklet form. “Pigs Is Pigs,” a 
story of 5,000 words, has brought him more 
than $7,000. A 4,500-word story by him is 
quoted on “the literary curb” at seven 
cents a word. 

Arthur Train,—legal expert first, and 
short story writer second,—is another 
story man—as opposed to him who needs 
a novel in which to bend his elbows. His 
stories bring him in the neighborhood of 
five hundred dollars each. Then there is 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, a clever college girl, 
who has never written anything but maga- 
zine fiction, but to obtain a childhood story 
from her to-day necessitates the payment of 
four hundred dollars for the American se- 
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rial right. George Hibbard, a Buffalo law- 
yer, and a writer of pretty-girl-handsome- 
man short fiction (he wrote a book long 
ago), is in the way of demanding three 
hundred dollars “and up” for a short tale 
of 5,000 words. 

Edward Price Bell, an American journal- 
ist in England, writes four stories a year, 
but they bring him five hundred dollars 
each from the American magazines that are 
fortunate enough to receive them. An ex- 
ample of another and a much younger man 
winning first-class prices for his short fic- 
tion after a relatively brief period of prac- 
tice at the profitable art of short fiction 
writing is John Fleming Wilson. Five 
years ago he was glad to get fifty dollars 
apiece for his stories of Puget Sound. Now 
editors are glad to pay him three and four 
hundred dollars apiece for similar stories of 
action and drama. Edward Hungerford is 
still another writing man whose railroad 
stories are so eagerly sought that, though 
his name may be relatively unfamiliar to 
readers, four hundred dollars is not at all 
a high price to pay him for a 6,000-word 
story. Yet his first book, a volume devoted 
to railway matters, will appear this fall. 

James Hopper receives ten cents a word 
for his magazine fiction, and eight years 
ago he was an undergraduate in the Univer- 
sity of California. A Brand Whitlock story 
would find half a dozen eager purchasers 
among magazine publishers at five hundred 
dollars. Rupert Hughes receives five hun- 
dred dollars each for his short stories, and 
not long since one of his tales made so 
splendid an impression upon the readers of 
a certain magazine that two weeks after its 
publication the editor sent Mr. Hughes a 
supplementary check for two hundred dol- 
lars, with his compliments, as a bonus for 
having sent him a story that so many of 
his readers liked so well! Yet Rupert 
Hughes has published several books with 
moderate success, and, after meeting failure 
as a dramatist again and again, has recently 
achieved success in that department of lit- 
erature with his farce, “ Excuse Me.” 

Ethel Train, creator of that delightful 
little boy, “Son”; Walter Prichard Eaton, 
formerly a dramatic critic, now a writer of 


stories worth four hundred dollars each; 
William Bullock, another former dramatic 
editor, whose short fiction is much de- 
manded among magazine . editors; Mary 
Heaton Vorse, one of the most popular of 
women writers of fiction for the maga- 
zines; Hulbert Footner, who gave up a 
New York brokerage chance to write more 
profitable short stories; Mary Imlay Tay- 
lor, creator in fiction of scores of delightful 
“ Dago kids,” and Arthur Goodrich are a 
few other men and women who find a maga- 
zine following in fiction more to be desired 
than a book audience. 

On the other hand, Seumas MacManus, 
foremost of living writers of Irish fiction ; 
Susan Glaspell, an Iowa girl, whose books, 
“The Glory of the Conquered” and 
“Visioning,” have made so deep an impres- 
sion ; Hugh Fullerton, baseball expert and 
newspaper reporter; Ian Hay, a Scotch 
school teacher; H. B. Marriott Watson, 
Lincoln Colcord, James Branch Cabell, 
Charles Major, and John Luther Long are 


a group of writers who followed their early 


book successes with later magazine suc- 
cesses, so great that stories by them vary 
little in cost to the magazine publisher who 
has the money to buy them, namely, from 
four hundred to six hundred dollars apiece. 

Why, asks the casual reader, do the maga- 
zine fiction writers to-day receive such 
amazing prices for their wares? The an- 
swer is almost obvious. Competition 
among the magazines is so keen that when 
a story by an author who has developed a 
following through good work is wanted, no 
price — provided, of course, it is within rea- 
son, from the publisher’s point of view — 
is too high to meet. 

The day is past when a man may sit in his 
study in Edgewater and write salable stories 
of the South Sea Islands. On the contrary, 
when Jack London decided to devote two 
years of writing to South Sea fiction, he 
fitted out a boat and went there. He had 
to invest $10,000 in obtaining material. 
Richard Washburn Child has spent much 
time on the Florida keys gathering material 
for a new series he is engaged upon. 

The Chicago Tribune. Irwin Ellis. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages of 
THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


« *« 


The poems printed on the editor’s sheet 
of the first August number of the Popular 


Magazine, for reproduction in the neWs- 
papers, are credited, ““The Twice-a-Month 
Popular Magazine,” with no credit to the 
author. This, of course, is wrong. Good 
exchange editors in quoting are always 
careful to give credit both to author and to 
magazine, and matter prepared by magazine 
editors for quotation should always bear the 
author’s name. 


« *« 


Collier’s prints this editorial notice, 
or 


headed “To Our Correspondents ” : — 


“We receive many letters, worded approximately 
as follows: ‘I have several photographs of the dis- 
astrous cyclone at ,’ or, ‘I have a number of 
exclusive pictures of .’ or, ‘I have an inter- 
view with the King of the Cannibal 
you use it? How 
benefit of our 


Islands ; can 
much will you pay ?’ For the 
interested friends who make these 
offers it is necessary to say that Collier’s can not 
tell whether a photograph is available or not until 
the picture has been seen. Therefore, it is a waste of 
time to write to ask if Collier’s can use a photograph 
which the editors have not had the opportunity of 
examining. It saves time to forward the photo- 
graph or article at once, without wasting precious 
hours or days in preliminary querying. Frequently 
the news value of a photograph is entirely lost in 
this manner. NeitHer can Collier’s tell how much 
will be paid for photographs until the editors have 
seen them, or for an article from an unknown cor- 
respondent until the manuscript has been read. 
Collier’s does not bid for articles or pictures, as at 
an auction, although it is always glad to receive un- 
usual photographs of interesting events, and if they 
are accepted payment will be made promptly and 
generously. If they are unavailable they will be as 


promptly returned. But it is useless to write or 


telegraph to the editors asking how much Collier's 
will offer for either illustrative or graphic material.” 

Here is a case where the interests of edi- 
tors and contributors conflict. The editor, 
of course, wants to see all possible material 
—in the case of “timely” matter, with the 
least possible delay — since he can judge its 
value best when he has it in his hand. The 
contributor, on the other hand, wants to be 
sure of a market, and if his contribution is 
of such a nature as to lose its value by lapse 
of time, he naturally wants to know whether 
there is a chance of its acceptance by Col- 
lier’s, so that if there is not he can offer it 
without delay in other markets. Editors, of 
course, do not buy pigs in pokes — except- 
ing in the case of fiction writers whose 
popular success has made them haughty — 
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and it is absurd for any one to expect an 
editor to tell a correspondent how much he 
will pay for a set of photographs that he 
has n’t seen, but if there is no chance at all 
of his buying certain material, a “query” 
gives him an opportunity to say so, thus 
saving the writer loss of time, and giving 
him a chance to sell his wares elsewhere. 
Collier’s acts promptly, and pays generously 
for what it buys, but it cannot use all the 
good material that is offered, and often it 
has to reject “timely” matter that other 
editors would take. If the contributor, with- 
out delay that would spoil the value of his 
matter, can learn by a “query” that Col- 
lier’s does not care even to see what he has 
to offer, Collier’s loses nothing, and the con- 
tributor may gain. 


a 


A difficulty that must confront every 
author who has written much is suggested 
by William de Morgan, who says in a letter 
addressed to an American correspondent : 
“T am encumbered now not only with my 
rapports with criticism, but —even more — 
by the constant question, ‘ Have I or have I 
not written all this before?’ My memory 
of what I have written is unsound, and it 
does not do for a writer to repeat himself.” 


«*¢ 


It is a great thing to have a rule of gram- 
mar backed up by the solemn authority of 
law. In a recent decision in the case of 
Perry vs. the J. L. Mott Iron Works (93 
N. E., 798, Mass. ), the court held that, in 
construing an agreement, the ordinarily 
grammatical rule of grammar that a quality- 
ing word or phrase refers to the nearest 
antecedent should be followed. And it was 
ruled, further, that though punctuation may 
be disregarded when the intent of the in- 
strument seems so to require disregarding, 
yet punctuation may be resorted to when it 
would throw light on the interpretation. 


ao * ¢ 


In an offer of prizes for the best short 
articles giving ideas for gardeners and de- 
scriptions of “real vacations,” the Woman’s 
Home Companion says: “Do not enclose 
postage, as no manuscript can be returned.” 


Could not the editor just as well have said : 
“No manuscripts will be returned unless a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed” ? It is just as easy to slip a re- 
jected manuscript into a return envelope as 
to drop it in the waste basket, and the con- 
tributor might like to have his manuscript 
back, or at least to know that it had failed. 
W. H. H. 


2 
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QUERIES. 





Just what is meant by the phrase “local 
color” as applied to fiction ? P. F. OL. 

[ A fiction writer is said to give local color 
to his work when he represents the realistic 
side of things, and portrays characters or 
personages with all the peculiarities im- 
pressed upon them by their nationality, 
their education, and their general surround- 
ings. —W. H. H. ] 


+> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Viola Burhans, who had a story, “ The 
Watcher,” in the Columbian Magazine for 
July, was born in New York state, and until 
very recently was a teacher in the public 
schools of New York city. Her first pub- 
lished story, “The Meteoric Career of 
Jimmy,” won the major weekly prize of 
seventy-five dollars in the New York 
Herald’s recent short-story competition. In 
November, 1910, the Smart Set published 
her story, “A Second Chance,” and the 
February following the same magazine 
brought out “ The Greater Motive.” Her 
novel, “ The Cave-Woman,” which at pres- 
ent is being dramatized, was published by 
Henry Holt & Co. in June, Igto. Miss 
Burhans is now collecting material for a 
second novel, which will have to do with the 
theatre, and the characters and setting of 
which will be American. 


Gardner Hunting, author of the novel, “A 
Hand in the Game,” which was printed in 
the second June number of the Popular 
Magazine, and which will be published in 
book form in September or October by 
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Henry Holt & Co., is an associate editor of 
the Technical World Magazine, of Chicago, 
and “A Hand in the Game” is his first 
novel. Mr. Hunting has contributed short 
stories to the magazines for some years. 
He has made a specialty of juvenile stories, 
and is a regular contributor to the Youth’s 
Companion and to St. Nicholas, and has 
three books for boys now on the market, 


“Witter Whitehead’s Own Story” and 


“The Cave of the Bottomless Pool,” pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., and “ The Sil- 
ver Canoe,” published by A. C. 
Co., of Chicago. 


McClurg & 


Freeman Putney, Jr., whose story, “ The 
Prince Turns Pirate,” was printed in the 
Metropolitan for July, is a New York busi- 
ness man, but his boyhood was passed in 
Gloucester, Mass., which accounts, he says, 
for the “cod-fishy atmosphere” of most of 
his writings. Mr. Putney writes only eight 
or ten stories a year, but during the first 
year his work has appeared in McClure’s 
Magazine, Short Stories, Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, the Red Book, the Cavalier, and Har- 
per’s Weekly. 





2>- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Gautier .— Théophile Gautier, the centenary 
of whose birth occurs in August, published 
his first book of verse at the age of nine- 
teen. But that was the year of the July 
Revolution, and the whatever its 
merits may have been, failed to win a hear- 
ing. 

In the publisher, Renduel, Gautier found a 
friend and benefactor. The author was to 
1,500 francs for “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,” but the publication date was re- 
peatedly postponed. In January, 1836, 
Gautier wrote to Renduel :— 

* Please remember to let me have as soon 
as you see me (I will not hide from you the 
fact that it will be to-morrow morning ) two 
hundred miserable francs, which I happen to 
be in the ridiculous position of needing more 
than you can imagine. I was a visitor to- 
day at your palace (house is altogether too 
common ) in order to demand the money 


volume, 


receive 





. 





viva voce, but the ‘talk did not happén to 
drift in that direction, and I would rather 
be cut into four — once lengthwise and once 
across —than say anything that the moment 
did not call for. So I hope you will take 
this display of delicacy into consideration 
and spare me the necessity of going about 
like a beggar holding out his tin cup for a 
portion of soup at a charity dinner. I shall 
keep on writing you letters like the present 
once a month till the Day of Judgment, and 
a little after that. And as you enter the gate 
of Paradise, the celestial porter will call out : 
‘Three sous charge on a letter for M. Ren- 
duel.” Perhaps it may be more than that, 
for | am not sure whether Heaven is sub- 
urban or long-distance postage. Farewell, 
thou Arab, Beduin, Parricide, Publisher.” — 
New York Evening Post. 


Thackeray.— The latest volume of the new 
Centenary edition of Thackeray’s works con- 
tains ‘ Barry Lyndon,” and in the introduc- 
tion may be found these significant quota- 
tions from the novelist’s diary :— 

Aug. 10 [ 1844]. Read for “ B. 
ing at the club. 

Aug. 14. At home all day drawing and dawdling ; 
with “ B. L.” lying like a nightmare on my mind. 

Malta, Nov. 1. Wrote “ Barry,” but slowly and 
with great difficulty. 


L.” all the morn- 


A letter from Thackeray to his mother 
the approaching completion of 
“Vanity Fair” :— 

‘I finish (D. V.) next month. How 
glad I shall be, for I dislike everybody in 
the book except Dob and poor Amelia. 

“Don't you see how odious all the people 
are in the book ( with the exception of Dob- 
bin), behind all of which there is a dark 
moral, I hope. 

“What I want is to make a set of people 
living without God in the world (only that 
is a cant phrase), greedy, pompous men, 
perfectly self-satisfied for the most part, and 
at ease about their superior virtue. Dobbin 
and poor Briggs are the only two people 
with real humility as yet. Amelia’s is to 
come when her scoundrel of a husband is 
well dead with a ball in his odious bowels ; 
when she has had sufferings, a child, and 2 
But she has at present a quality 
people, whizz — LOVE — by 


refers to 


religion. 


above most 
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which she shall be saved... . I wasn’t go- 
ing to write in this way when I began. But 
these thoughts pursue me plentifully. Will 
they ever come to a good end? I shall 
doubt God who gave them if I doubted 
them.” 

Thackeray wrote again, July 2, 1848: 
“*WVanity Fair’ is this instant done, and I 
have worked so hard that I can hardly hold 
a pen and say, ‘God bless my dearest old 
mother.” I had not time even to listen to 
the awful cannonading in your town. Thank 
God! You are going to leave it....I am 
very pleased to have done, very melancholy 
and beat.” /¢ 


| CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Thackeray’s Centenary. —To-day [ July 18 ] 
marks the centenary of the birth of one of 
England’s greatest novelists and essayists, 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Thackeray 
was born in Calcutta, India, July 18, 1811, a 
year before his famous contemporary in let- 
ters, Charles Dickens, and died on Christmas 
eve, 1863, at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-two. Painting was the profession of 
his choice, but at twenty-nine he discovered 
that he was on a false tack, and took to lit- 
erary work as his true field. However, it 
was not until 1847, when “ Vanity Fair” ap- 
peared, that he took first rank as a novelist, 
at the age of thirty-six. This work gave 
him a place with Dickens. 

His greatest effort, however, was achieved 
in “Esmond” (1852), a novel exhibiting 
most fully the wonderful power of his art 
and his intimate knowledge of the spirit and 
details of English life in the days of Queen 
Anne. It was written in the style and lan- 
guage of that time, and was as true in all 
its historical detail as if written by Addison, 
the great prose writer of that age. “ Es- 
mond” reproduces not only with unfailing 
interest and accuracy the figures, manners, 
and phrases of the time, but it is full of ex- 
quisite touches of character, and the ro- 
mance, like the illusion of a past time in the 
narrative, is so complete and so harmoni- 
ously worked out that there is little room 
for criticism. 








It has been said that “ Esmond” is the 
greatest novel ever written. But whether 
this is true or not, its publication undoubt- 
edly established Thackeray as the great 
classical novelist of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, a reign prolific in novelists of the 
highest rank. The force and variety of his 
genius and art were dazzling. He was, as 
Lord Rosebery recently said, “the mortal 
enemy of imposture and hypocrisy in every 
form,” and his two messages to mankind 
were “hatred of all that was false,” and 
“charity, human and_ divine.’ — Buffalo 
Commercial. 

Thackeray, of course, was not — well, not 
of the neurotic-erotic-arterio-selerotic school 
of writers. A gentleman with the style of 
a gentleman, urbane and negligent; eyes 
that saw through the padding and the bom- 
bast to the naked soul; the great lonely 
sentimentalist who lay down and groveled 
before the ancient pieties or “ illusions,” 
honor, and courage, and virtue ; the creator 
of a company of men and women, more 
alive, more engaging, and more amusing 
than most of the supposedly living automata 
that now eat and drink and wear clothes. 

Preaches too much, does he? Well, who 
the devil has a better right ? Queer stone 
to cast at a man in a world now composed 
almost entirely of preachers and preachees. 
Mr. Thackeray shall preach as much as he 
likes. Half the time he is making “copy” 
while the printer's devil is pitching chuck- 
stones on the landing ; perhaps he learned 
the art of digression from Mr. Fielding and 
the old school ; to our thinking, there can- 
not be too much of his chorus; it is Mr. 
Thackeray talking, and he can’t open his 
mouth without discharging more wit and 
sense than would make the fortune of a gen- 
eration of the tedious, prating moderns. 

Anyway, to this companion of so many 
charmed hours many of us wish to bring our 
grateful acknowledgments. No doubt from 
his peers in the Elysian Fields, which look 
remarkably like Vauxhall, he is getting com- 
pliments better worded ; we like to think of 
Henry Fielding, and Old Man Dumas, and 
Monsieur Balzac, and the rest of them. 
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In this loud, swollen, pattering, pitiless 
deluge of yawp that threatens to engulf the 
United States, build us an ark, with twin 
screws and a particularly cosy smoking 
room, and put us aboard the right people, 
the Thackeray family excursion. Ah, the 
chef is Monsieur Mirobolant, already con- 
sulted as to a curry by Joseph Sedley, who 
has exchanged his forage cap for a yachts- 
man’s! We notice Dr. Johnson’s Diction- 
ary in the ladies’ writing room, and the 
name of Pinkerton on the passenger list. 
Here are Old Wigsby and Sir Thomas de 
Boots; the M-q-s of S-t-n-e has the de 
luxe sujte; Old Lady Kew, the Dowager 
Viscountess of Chertsey; the Old Cam- 
paigner, Jack Belsize—no end of bridge 
and scandal. By the way, somebody, prob- 
ably a woman, has taken the trouble to dis- 
cover that the matter with Mrs. Mackenzie 
was that she “drank.” What? Brandy 
pawnee or vitriol? We shall find out dur- 
ing the voyage. And if here isn't Dr. 
Goodenough, the ship’s doctor. Yes, the 
concert will be immense: Hoskins, bird of 
the night ; little Nadab, the improvisator ; 
Bowes, the fiddler; Blanche Amory and 
Rosey Mackenzie, in vocal and instrumental! 
selections ;_ recitation by the Fotheringay ; 
the Lambert girls on the harpsichord ; 
George Warrington in his parody of Barnes 
Newcome’s touching discourse on “ The 
Poetry of the Domestic Affections’”’ ; dance 
by Mrs. Beatrix Esmond (the minx has on 
new black silk stockings and _ buckled 
shoes ) ; fencing match between Colonel Es- 
mond and the Prince ; comic dialogue by 
Backystopper and Tummis ; and the gem of 
the show for us, Colonel Thomas New- 
come’s “rendition” of “ Wapping Old 
Stairs.” Captain Costigan will be heard in 
the smoking room later. 

At our table we notice Harry 
“Bluebeard” Warrington, Harry War- 
rington, Sir George Warrington, Captain 
Charles Shandon, the Chevalier Strong, of 
the Garbanzos Wine Company, Shepheard’s 
Inn, Clive Newcome (who swears Ethel 
is the prettiest girl on the boat), and, by 
no means least in our affection, the large, 
the jovial, the unfortunate, the immortal 


Foker, 


F. B. “A flagon of Foker’s Entire for Mr. 
Bayham, steward” (Mr. Lightfoot), “and 
a drop of the old Madayra for Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie.” It is our “candig apinium,” as 
Lightfoot puts it, that this is going to be a 
great trip. — New York Sun. 


Literary Doubles.—It is rather curious 
how often great writers appear in pairs, and 
are forced by the reading public into the 
false position of rivals. This is true not 
only of Thackeray and Dickens, but of 
Richardson and Fielding, Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Tennyson and Browning, Hardy and 
Meredith, Longfellow and Whittier, Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann, nisiaail and Ibsen, 
Turgenieff and Tolstoy. There is, however, 
an advantage to such double stars in our in+ 
tellectual firmament in the stimulus given to 
general discussion and analysis of their re- 
spective claims. — The Century. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





GramAtica Castectana. A Spanish Grammar for 
schools and colleges. By -Everett Ward Olmsted, 
Ph.D., and Arthur Gordon, Ph.D., 519 pp. Half 
roan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. torr. 


Dr. Olmsted and Dr. Gordon have made a 
Spanish grammar that will be welcomed by 
teachers and students of Spanish, and that 
is adapted both for class study and for seli- 
instruction. Their work has been done in 
conformity with the most advanced methods 
of teaching a living language, and they have 
achieved a very useful book. Rightly believ- 
ing that the memorizing of words is the 
most important feature in the acquisition of 
a language, they have introduced compre- 
hensive vocabularies with every lesson, 
averaging about fifty words. Gradated ex- 
ercises for the reading of connected prose 
are incorporated in each lesson, these exer- 
cises being illustrative of the grammatical 
matter of the lessons, and dealing with 
many phases of Spanish life, customs, and 
history. Compositions, or’ themes, are also 
given, based on the reading exercises, to- 
gether with oral exercises composed of dis- 
connected sentences illustrating points of 
inflection and syntax. The Appendix con- 
tains supplementary grammatical and read- 
ing matter, making a supplementary reading 
book unnecessary. Admirable features of 
the Appendix are the lists of verbs requiring 
or not requiring prepositions before follow- 
ing infinitives, the names of animals and the 
sounds they make, the geographical adjec- 
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tives, the nicknames of. persons, and the ex- 
amples of epistolary style. Throughout the 
book the headings of lessons and of subjects 
are printed in Spanish as well as in English, 
thus making the student familiar with Span- 
ish grammatical terms. The book has com- 
plete vocabularies, a subject index, and a 
frontispiece map of Spain. Faithful study of 
it will give a complete mastery of Spanish. 
As many writers have learned, study of 
foreign languages is a great help in improv- 
ing English style. Charles A. Dana used to 
say that the best way to learn to write good 
English was to study Latin and Greek, and 
it is true that without a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, the exact meaning of many Eng- 
lish words cannot be understood. Similarly, 
study of modern languages increases our 
knowledge of the meanings of words, en- 
larges the vocabulary, and increases facility 
of expression, besides opening a wealth of 
literature which otherwise could not be en- 
joyed. For practical feasons, also, the study 
of Spanish by Americans is well worth while. 
Our relations with Spanish-speaking people 
are of great and growing importance, and a 
knowledge of Spanish is of more importance 
now to the American business man, or to 
Americans in general, than a knowledge of 
any other foreign language. For those who 
wish to study Spanish there is no better 
guide than this complete and workmanlike 
“Gramatica Castellana,” by Drs. Olmsted 
and Gordon. W. H. H. 


An Intropuction to German. By Edward Pro- 


kosch. 316 pp. Cloth, New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1911. 
Professor Prokosch’s “Introduction to 


German” is built on new lines. The main 
body of the book is divided into three parts 
—texts, exercises, and grammar. The 
texts begin with simple sentences, and work 
up through thirty or forty pages to con- 
secutive prose articles, interspersed with 
well-known poems. The exercises, each with 
relation to the corresponding text, have 
each one its vocabulary, with questions, drill, 
and translation exercises, and references to 
the grammar part bring out in natural order 
the structural laws of German. The rules of 
grammar are clearly and succinctly stated. 
In an appendix are given eight pages of the 
grammatical rules in German, thus familiar- 
izing the student with the German terms. 
Another appendix is devoted to the sounds 
of German and the German script. An ex- 
cellent feature is an index to the German- 
English vocabularies of the book, showing 
the student where he first met any. word. 
There is also a good English-German vo- 
cabulary, which is followed by a gram- 
matical index. Professor Prokosch’s prin- 


ciple is emphasis on reading and speaking ; 


inductive treatment of grammar, with spe- 
cial attention to the verb; and the basing of 
exercises on connected texts. His work 
has been done with true German thorough- 
ness. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


Cupip’s Darts. By Earl Darlington Van Deman. 
Delaware, O.: Published by the Author. 12 pp. 


Tue Mountain THAT was Gop. A book about the 
great peak which the Indians named ‘Tacoma,” 
but which is officially called “ Ranier.” By John 
H. Williams. Second edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with igo illustrations, including eight 
colored half-tones. 144 pp. Cloth. $1.66 postpaid. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1911. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THe WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write.] _ 





LeGcenparRy LapiEs OF THE Poets. Richard Le 
Gallienne. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

AMERICAN Lire anp Cutture. Editor’s Study. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

Miss Atcort’s New Encianp. Katharine 
ton Gerould. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

SHAKESPEARE ON THE Stace. William Winter. 
Century (38 c.) for August. 

Wuat Happens to a Manuscript AFTER THE 
Postman. Homer Croy. Bookman (28 c.) for August. 

Joun Maserietp, SEAMAN-AUTHOR. Milton Bron- 
ner. Bookman (28 c.) for August. 

KatRINA TRASK’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
TURE OF Procress. B. O. Flower. 
tury Magazine ( 28 c.) for August. 

FRIEDRICH SPIFLHAGEN: THE 
Democracy. Harold Berman. 
Magazine (28 c.) for July. 

Henrik Issen: His Arm anp Inrivence. III. — 
Ibsen on the Stage. Julius Moritzen. Twentieth 
Century Magazine (28 c.) for July. 

Seemnc “ Resecca” with Kate DovcGras Wicern. 
Jeannette L. Gilder. Ladies’ Home Journal (18 c.) 
for August. : 

Joaguin Mirter: His Lire anv His 
Henry Meade Bland. Craftsman for August. 

Sir Witi1am Scuwenckx G1Lpert. Author ( Lon- 
don ) (18 c.) for July. 

Styte in Literaturte.—IV. Archibald 
Author (London ) (18 c.) for July. 

Tue <AmeRICAN NeEwspPaPEeR. XII.— The 
from Within. Will Irwin. Collier’s 
July 1. 


Fuller- 


LITERA- 
Twentieth Cen- 


NOVELIST OF 


Twentieth Century 


ART. 


Dunn. 


Foe 
(13 ¢.) for 
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XIII.—The New 
Irwin. Collier's (13 ¢.) 


THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
Era. With portraits. Will 
for July 8. 

Tue American Newspaper. XIV.-— The 
of Two Cities. Illustrated. Will Irwin. 
(13 ¢.) for July 22. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. 
(8 c.) for July 8. 

A Great-Heartep Nove ist. ( W. M. Thackeray). 
Outlook (18 c.) for August ( July 22). 

Great-Heartep THackeray. With portrait and 
illustrations. Jeannette L. Gilder. Outlook (18 c.) 
for August (July 22). 

Tue Dest or tHE CHURCH TO WILLIAM JAMES. 
With portrait. Charles Lewis Slattery. Outlook 
(18 c.) for August (July 22). 

Wictram Makepeace THAcKerAy. With portrait. 
Louise Manning Hodges. Zion's Herald (8 c.) for 
July s. 

Tre Painter oF “ Becky SxHarp.” With portrait. 
Rev. John T. Faris. Christian Endeavor World (8 c. ) 
for July 13. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





The estate of Samuel L. Clemens ( “ Mark 
Twain” ), appraised at $471,136, amounts to 
$507,706. The Mark Twain Company owns 
all the writer’s copyrights, and while the 
Connecticut tax appraisers estimated the 
value at $200,000, Harper & Brothers wrote 
this letter relating to the appraisal: “A 
copyright is a very perishable and unusually 
non-marketable thing, growing of less and 
less value very rapidly after an author's 
death. Each month—to say nothing of 
each year —after an author’s death there is 
less and less demand for his writings. We 
believe there is no exception in America to 
this rule. While we expect that during the 
next four years the Mark Twain estate will 
receive under existing contracts $18,000 a 
year upon copyright royalty accounts, yet 
this amount after existing contracts will im- 
mediately tend to dwindle and diminish. 
We put an upset value of $180,000 upon his 
copyrights, and even this we regard as ex- 
cessive.” 

The estate of Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson amounts to $27,000. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has been spending a 
good part of each summer on Mount Desert 
for twenty-nine years. It is on Mount 
Desert that most of Dr. Mitchell’s poetry 
and fiction is written. 


William Dean Howells, who has written 
three books in a year, is at his cottage at 
Kittery Point, Me. 

Margaret Deland has gone to Kennebunk- 
port, Me., where she has often spent her 
summers in the past. Before leaving she 
told friends that: her correspondence from 
readers about “The Iron Woman,” now 
running in Harper’s Magazine, showed that 
the only fact of consequence in the story 
had been regarded as fiction — Sarah Mait- 
land. There was a woman in real life who 
operated a mill, bossing her men in overalls 
(although in the story Sarah Maitlahd does 
not wear overalls), and generally running 
and minding her own business. 

James Whitcomb Riley has given to the 
city of Indianapolis qa plot of ground valued 
at $75,000, to be us@d for a new public li- 
brary and school administration building. 

Clinton Scollard will return in the fall to 
the professorship of English literature at 
Hamilton College, which he resigned in 1806 
to devote himself to study and to poetry. 

Mary Caroline Crawford, of Arlington, 
Mass., has returned from Germany, where 
she has been collecting material for a work 
on Goethe. 

Friends of Rev. Minot J. Savage will be 
glad to hear that he is greatly improved in 
health. A few months ago he left his home 
at Cleveland, O., for a tour around the 
world. 

Norman Angell, author of the peace- 
propagating book, “ The Great Illusion,” is 
Ralph Norman Angell Lane, now head of 
the Paris Daily Mail, though for many 
years he lived in Kern county, Calif. A 
London philanthropist has paid down the 
sum of £20,000 to be devoted to the dis- 
tribution of “The Great Illusion.” 

Mrs. Richard C. Gallienne has secured a 
divorce, her husband making no defence. 

Henry Holt & Co. have just contracted 
with Professors Erskine and Trent, of Co- 
lumbia, for a volume on “Great Writers of 
America,” in the Home University Library. 
Professor Trent is at present in Leipzig, 
but he and his colleague expect to have the 
manuscript completed within five months. 
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Ivan Swift, author of “ Fagots of Cedar,” 
whose name frequently appears in the Out- 
look, has been elected a director of the 
Michigan Authors’ Association, which meets 
bi-weekly in Detroit. This society, of which 
Frederic S. Isham is president, is little more 
than a year old, and has a membership of 
between fifty and sixty writers, including 
Governor Chase S. Osborne, Will Leving- 
ton Comfort, William Wallace Cook, Will 
Carlton, Stewart Edward White, Joseph 
Labadie, Frederic Ziegen, and some of the 
prominent newspaper and periodical con- 
tributors. Its purpose is co-operation for 
better work, fellowship, and laws. 


Tolstoy’s home, Yasnaia Poliana, has 
been purchased by the Russian government 
for $250,000. All the furnishings and ar- 
rangements in the house are to remain ex- 
actly as they were when Tolstoy breathed 
his last. Not even a book is to be removed 
The sale is in direct opposition to Tolstoy's 
last wishes. On his deathbed he enjoined 
his daughter, Alexandra, to buy the estate 
from the other heirs with the money accru- 
ing from the sale of his books, and to divide 
it as a gift among his peasants. 


Premier Asquith has granted a civil list 
pension of £50 a year to William H. Davies, 
a cripple who has been a tramp, and whose 
volume of poems, published in 1905, entitled 
“The Soul's Destroyer,” attracted the at- 
tention of literary London. Other pensions 
granted under the civil list include £100 to 
William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet; 
another of jhe same amount to Joseph Con- 
rad; and £75 to Mrs. Davidson, widow of 
John Davidson, the poet, who drowned him- 
self on the Cornish coast. 


The 331st anniversary of the death of 
Camoéns, Portugal's greatest poet, was 
celebrated June 10, with great ceremony. A 
salute of twenty-one guns began at dawn 
festivities that lasted until the small hours 
of the next morning. 


Miss Lilian Whiting has completed for 
autumn publication, by Little, Brown, & Co., 
“The Brownings: Their Life and Art,” 
which will contain some hitherto yupub- 
lished letters written by Browning. 


The Scribners announce “ The Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley,” collected and edited 
by Roger Ingpen, which they believe com- 
prise the most important contribution to 
Shelley literature that has appeared for the 
last twenty years. 

“Ruskin: A Study in Personality,” by 
Arthur Christopher, published by the Put- 
nams, is “an attempt to emphasize and 
bring home certain salient features and 
characteristics ” of Ruskin, rather “than an 
attempt at synthesis and summary.” 

A biography of Hannah More, by Miss 
Annette Meakin, will be published soon by 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Romain Rolland, the author of “Jean 
Christophe,” who is writing a biography of 
Tolstoy, announces that Tolstoy left behind 
him a journal that covers nearly forty years 
of his life and that will make nearly thirty 
volumes, with also a score of works which 
are to be published under the direction of 
his daughter. 

Miss Edith Sichel, in her book on “ Michel 
de Montaigne,” divides her study into two 
parts — “ Montaigne the Man,” and “ Mon- 
taigne the Philosopher” —based mainly on 
the “ Essays.” 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. will postpone the 
publication of “The Life and Letters of 
Moses Coit Tyler,” late professor of Ameri- 
can history at Cornell, until fall. The book 
was written and compiled by Tyler's daugh- 
ter, Jessica Tyler Austen. 

The memoir of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, to appear in the “ Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society,” will 
be written by Professor Edward Channing, 
of Harvard, who is especially equipped for 
the task as friend, relative, and literary as- 
sociate of Colonel Higginson. 

The Countess de Bremont is writing a 
memoir of Oscar Wilde. 


“The Influence of Newspaper Presenta- 
tions Upon the Growth of Crime and Other 
Anti-Social Activity,” by Frances Fenton, 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, is a study of the suggestive power of 
the newspaper through its accounts of anti- 
social activities. 
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Mrs. Katherine Osbourne, the wife of 
Stevenson’s step-son, has prepared a study 
of “ Robert Louis Stevenson in California.” 

The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers prizes of from two dollars to 
fifteen dollars for the best ideas about gar- 
dens, and of from five dollars to twenty- 
five dollars for the most helpful accounts of 
“real vacations.” Manuscripts must not ex- 
ceed 500 words, and must be mailed before 
October 15, addressed “Garden Editor” or 
“Vacation Editor,” as the case may be. 
Unsuccessful manuscripts will not be re- 
turned. 


Melville E. Stone, Jr., president of the 
Metropolitan Magazine Company, has re- 
tired from the company, and will be suc- 
ceeded as the publisher of the Metropolitan 
Magazine by Henry J. Whigham, who is 
connected with Town and Country. Mr. 
Whigham says that for the present, at least, 
there will be no changes in the editorial 
staff of the magazine, and its policy will be 
unaltered under the new management. 
There may be a reorganization of the edito- 
rial force a little later on, he says, but not 
now. He does not intend to edit the maga- 
zine himself, however, but will be publisher 
only. 

John O'Hara Cosgrave has left Every- 
body’s Magazine, of which he has been for 
ten years the editor. 

Joseph B. Gilder, after editing the New 
York Times Review of Books for the past 
year, has resigned his posifion, and will 
spend a holiday of several months abroad. 
His successor on the Times is George Fife, 
former literary editor of the New York 
Evening Mail. 

Frederick Fayram has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Housekeeper, to become gen- 
manager of Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine. Julian Harris, for several years 
editor of the magazine, will remain in that 
capacity. 


eral 


Elmer Lee, M. D., is the new editor of 
Health-Culture (New York), succeeding 
the late Dr. Latson. The July number of 
the magazine has a frontispiece portrait of 
Dr. Lee. 


Human Life is now being published by 
Edmund F. Hackett, who has removed it 
from Boston to 263 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Rev. George Batchelor, at the age of 
seventy-five, has resigned the editorship of 
the Christian Register, which he has held 
since 1897. 

The petition of 235 creditors for a blanket 
receivership of all the property, companies, 
and enterprises of F. G. Lewis has been 
granted in the United States circuit court 
at St. Louis by Judges Dyer and McPher- 
son. The court’s decision will take the 
property out of the hands of the reorgani- 
zation syndicate, which has been in charge 
of it for nearly three months. The St. Louis 
Union Trust Company is the receiver. In his 
opinion, Judge McPherson compared the 
Lewis schemes to the Mississippi bubble and 
other historical get-rich-quick episodeg, and 
declared that if a fraction of the allegations 
made in the receivership petition were true, 
the Lewis affair constituted one of the most 
gigantic frauds of the century. Mr. Lewis 
has been indicted on charges of fraudulent 
use of the mails. 

“The Annual Library Index” for I91!0 
has been issued by the Publishers’ Weekly. 
The general editorship still remains with W. 
I. Fletcher. For those who wish to follow 
the activity of any writer or the discussion 
of any topic through the year, the volume 
is invaluable. 

A Milanese mechanic, Giulio Crespi, has 
invented a typewriter with forty-eight keys, 
so designed that each may be ‘employed to 
write, by a single touch, either one letter 
or a syllable, according to the will of the 
operator. The machine, it is said, will write 
not only any Italian syllable whatever, but 
most of the syllables of other European 
languages. 

Eugene F. Ware (“TIronquill”) died at 
Colorado Springs July 2, aged seventy years. 

Vaughan Kester died at Gunston Hall, 
Fairfax County, Va., July 4, aged forty-one. 

Franklin Fyles died in New York July 5, 
aged sixty-four. 

Edward Dicey died in London July 7, aged 
seventy-nine. 





